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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY’ 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the Circucar, 
Horticulture, &c. Bible 
Communism. 


Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 
Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. 
Business, Manufactures. 


Number of members, 19. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,”’ in the popular 
sense of the term. ‘They call their social system Biste CommMuNISM 
or CompLex Marriace, and hold to freedom of love only withn 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 

‘property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 
ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any briet 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely t6 make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot al! settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and -wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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SALVATION FROM SIN. 
Te 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

N my last discourse on this subject | said 

that, as I understood the history of God’s 
grace, on the day of Pentecost and afterward 
the Spirit was poured out on all flesh, and 
entered into all humanity for alltime. The 
questions may now be asked, “ What evidence 
have we that this great outpouring took place? 
How do we know that it was a transaction 
which affected all mankind?” One would 
think that so great a fact as that of the recon- 
ciliation of man to God—the outpouring of 
God into man—must have manifested itself 
in conspicuous ways; that the subsequent 
history of the world must have been modified 
by it; that all men must have since enjoyed 
closer relations to God and more favorable 
conditions for salvation. 

I believe these things to be true. I believe 
that since the day of Pentecost the leaven of 
the Holy Ghost has been fermenting in the 
whole mass of humanity. If our minds were 
large enough to grasp the whole subject, we 
should see that the world has been very differ- 
ent from what it was before that time; but 
people have not recognized the cause of the 
change. A warmth from God came upon all 
humanity, producing an amelioration of human 
conditions which has continued from that ‘time 
to this. Civilization, and all that we call 
modern improvements, should be considered 
as the results of that outpouring. Communism, 
and all that makes Christendom differ from 
heathendom, should be traced to the Bible and 
to that outpouring. The heathen nations have 
no such institutions as are familiar among us— 
asylums for the poor, the insane, the deaf, 
dumb and blind; these are unknown except 
in Christendom. I do not think we have 
recognized the presence of the Holy Spirit so 
much as we have the Bible. They should be 
recognized together. “What God has joined 
together,, let not man put asunder.” I believe 
the same spirit which made the Primitive 
Church hold all things common on the day of 
Pentecost, built the Insane Asylum at Utica, 
and actuated all the noble deeds reported of 
the Bible Society. That same spirit has 
brought the world to a condition where it may 
be said that there is an approximation to Com- 
munism throughout all Christendom. 


From the Berean. 


A HINT TO TEMPERANCE MEN. 


S° long as the rulers of public opinion in 
the religious world hold up the 7th chap- 
ter of Romans as the standard of legitimate 
Christian experience, it cannot be expected 
that vigorous and permanent advances will be 
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made in any department of moral reformation. 
The spiritual impotence there described, if 
tolerated in the sanctuary of the church, will 
surely manifest itself with irresistible power of 
corruption in all those classes of society which 
surround the church and depend on it for 
moralizing influences. If the Christian, quick- 
ened by the grace of God, still allows himself 
to say in regard to his re/igious obligations, 
“The good that I would I do not, and the evil 
that Lwould not, that I do,” why should he 
not expect that the worldlings around him, 
dead as they are in trespasses and sins, will 
exhibit equal or greater laxity of principle, 
even in regard to their social and moral obli- 
gations? The thief, as well as the Christian 
sinner, may say, by way of accounting for his 
transgressions, “I see a law in my members 
warring against the law of my mind and bring: 
ing me into captivity to the law of sin:” 
and if this is an admissible excuse for the one, 
so that he is justified before God, why should 
it not also shield the other from the judgment 
of man and the vengeance of the law? 

What avails it to preach against the various 
forms of external sin, while the great radical vice 
of the heart, mora/ imbecility, is openly tolerated 
and defended by the preachers themselves? Yet 
this is just what a large portion of our religious 
teachers are doing. ‘They announce to the 
world that they are slaves to sin (according to 
the supposed apostolic model, in Rom. 7: 7— 
25), powerless against temptation, approving 
and desiring to keep, but invincibly prone to 
break, the commandments of God; and with 
this groveling confession on their tongues, 
they turn upon “poor sinners,” and require 
them to keep the Sabbath, to abstain from 
profanity, lewdness and intemperance, to for- 
sake all their darling lusts, and lead a life of 
prayer and benevolence. Surely, these are 
they who “lade men with burdens grievous to 
be borne, and they themselves touch not the 
burdens with one of their fingers.” 


Let us look for a moment at the bearing of 
this miserable mistake about the 7th chapter 
of Romans on the cause of temperance. Sup- 
pose that a poor captive of alcohol, one who 
has broken all sorts of resolutions and pledges 
under the pressure of appetite, in the anguish 
of a sober hour takes up the Bible, and 
searches its pages for something applicable to 
his case. He reads Rom. 7: 7—25, and finds 
in its language the very echo of his daily ex- 
perience. ‘To accommodate it to his peculiar 
infirmity, he paraphrases it thus: “I am car- 
nal, sold under [the love of liquor]. ‘That 
which | do [viz., tippling], I allow not: for 
what I would, |viz., keep my pledge], that do 
I not; but what I hate [viz. drunkenness], 
that do I. If then I do that which | would 
not, I consent unto the law |of the temperance 
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society], that it is good. Now then it is no 
more I that do it, but [the love of liquor] that 
dwelleth in me. For I know that in me, that 
is in my [rum-ruined] flesh, dwelleth no good 
thing ; for to will [total abstinence] is present 
with me ; but how to perform I find not; for 
the good that [ would [viz., sober living], that 
do I not; but the evil which I would not [viz., 
tavern haunting], that I do. Now if I do that 
I would not, itis no more I that do it, but 
[the love of liquor] that dwelleth in me. I 
find then a law, that when I would [keep sober, 
the rum bottle] is present with me. For I de- 
light in the [doctrines of temperance] after the 
inward man; but I see another law in my 
[stomach | warring against the law of my mind 
and bringing me into captivity to the [enchant- 
ments of alcohol]. O wretched man that I 
am! who shall deliver me from [this brutal 
appetite ?]’’ ‘The commentators tell the poor 
wretch that Paul talked in this driveling way 
all his days: his minister tells him so: all his 
Christian neighbors tell him so. He learns 
that this is the common language of “the 
saints ” of the present day—* from the least of 
them even unto the greatest.” How naturally 
he may say to himself, “If Paul, the best ex- 
ample of Christian energy, was thus morally 
impotent; if all Christendom thus unblush- 
ingly avows its slavery to sin, why should I 
think of overcoming the lusts of the flesh? 
Why should I be ashamed of the beastly bond- 
age in which I groan?” Under the influence 
of such teachings and reasonings, resolutions 
and pledges will be but chaff to the winds. 
We venture to predict that the temperance 
reformation will be nothing but a series of 
splendid failures, till either the church changes 
its doctrine on Rom. 7: 7—25, or the world 
leaves the church in the rear, adopts a new 
standard of moral energy, and goes up to the 
battle against lust, in the strength of God and 
of common sense. 


HISTORY OF COMMUNITY LITERATURE. 
IX. 

CONTINUATION OF THE PUTNEY EPOCH, 
HE first volume of Zhe Witness was 
somewhat belligerent in tone. Though 

it was three years in fulfilling its numbers there 
is a plot and unitary significance to the whole. 
The plot is to deliver the gospel of holiness 
from its impediments and adversaries. It is 
to relieve New Haven Perfectionism of re- 
sponsibility for the doctrines of Boyle and 
other “ false brethren,” to set it free from its 
involuntary association with the licentious- 
ness of Gates and the fanaticism of western 
Perfectionists, and to expose the malicious 
calumnies circulated by ministers and haters 
of holiness in the churches. When the true 
doctrine of salvation from sin made its appear- 
ance there were many Herods in the spiritual 
sphere ready to seek its destruction, and some 
with pretense of worshiping it. We have 
seen the course of Boyle, how he received it 
and how he betrayed it. Charles H. Weld 
was another prince among revivalists who em- 
braced Perfectionism with the kiss of Judas. 
He would fain have got possession of it and 
committed it to Universalism, the only hope 
of salvation which he had for himself. 
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James Latourette, a spiritual pretender in 
New York city, of high reputation for his 
power in prayer and other marvelous experi- 
ences, received it, and would have identified it 
with his own system, which was a sublimated 
kind of Methodism. Gates received it, and 
would have used it as a cloak for gross licen- 
tiousness. ‘The Western Perfectionists took it 
by the hand, and would have made it their 
companion in fanaticism and foolishness. Be- 
sides these false friends and forced associations 
of evil, it-had open enemies in the Oberlin 
School, in the Moral Reform Society, in different 
churches where it had affected members, and 
particularly among the clergy, from the D. D.’s 
down to the village pastors, all over the country. 
The one class sought to destroy it by treacher- 
ous flatteries, and the other by calumny and 
contempt. 

These men and parties are all.brought up 
in the volume we are reviewing, and Mr. 
Noyes’s style of sincerity in dealing with them 
is such truly as we all expect to meet in the 
judgment, but not such as commonly holds in 
human communications. It is a_ sincerity 
which is “first pure, then peaceable,” which 
hates iniquity as fervently as it loves righteous- 
ness, which is capable of anger and revenge 
in fighting with evil. It is the sincerity of a 
witness in court, who reserves nothing from 
courtesy or fear. Some of the characters 
we have mentioned are introduced in a series 
of articles running through a half-dozen num- 
bers of the paper, entitled, “ Secret History of 
Perfectionism.” The series opens as follows : 


When a witness in court undertakes to tell what 
he has heard somebody say, or what he supposes 
may be true, the judge interrupts him at once, with 
the order, “ 72// what you KNow.” Lest I should 
be thus rebuked by the Judge of all, before whom 
I speak, I shall take care, in the ensuing disclos- 
ures, to present only the results of my own actual 
observation. 


In this series we find a copy of a letter writ- 
ten by Mr. Noyes to C. H. Weld in 1836. It 
is a letter of total renunciation, and in the 
temper which Paul exhibited when he said to 
Elymas the sorcerer, “O full of all subtlety 
and mischief, thou child of the devil, thou 
enemy of all righteousness.” It charges Weld 
with being at once a self-conscious reprobate 
and an aspirant to the highest throne in the 
spiritual dominion. This is the closing para- 
graph: 

The way of truth has been evil spoken of more 
by reason of the perverse things which have ‘come 
in through you, than for all other reasons. For 
God’s sake, therefore, and for his elect’s sake, | 
will lay bare your nakedness, till you receive your 
full portion of shame and contempt. In conclu- 
sion, be it known to you, that in deceiving me you 
have deceived yourself; in murdering me you 
have murdered yourself. By delusion you have 
driven me into certainty ; by bondage you have 
driven me into liberty; by damnation you have 
driven me into heaven. 

The writings and autobiography of T. R. 
Gates are reviewed in this volume by J. L. 
Skinner. Gates’s own confessions are his 
worst accusers. By his own confession he was 
continually under the displeasure of God for 
past disobedience ; and by his own confession 
he made egregious mistakes in predicting 
future events. He is complacent even over 
these mistakes, on the ground that they were 
permitted in order to “do away with over- 
weening conceit and love of reputation,” re- 








marking that “the old man of our fallen 
nature requires to be pretty well dead not to 
feel unpleasant to stand on record as a false 
prophet by such occurrences.” His writings 
are full of fanciful and frivolous interpretations 
of Scripture, enforced by assumption of pro- 
phetic authority, with no show of demonstra- 
tion ; but their great offense is the abuse of 
Paul which they contain. Gates takes every 
occasion to depreciate this apostle and level 
him to his own fallibility. If Paul was bold 
toward some who thought of him as if he 
walked according to the flesh, how much more 
should those who reverence Paul be_ bold 
against such? And this is the justification of 
what seems to be denunciatory and harsh in 
the way Zhe Witness treats this man. Boyle 
admitted this wolf to the fold, and that, Mr. 
Noyes says, without troubling him to disguise 
himself with sheep’s clothing, for Gates openly 
rejected the most essential doctrines of Per- 
fectionism, the Second Coming and the holi- 
ness of Paul, before he became the leading 
contributor to Zhe Perfectionist. 

Perfectionism broke out in the New Haven 
Seminary just at the time when the Old School 
and New School, or Taylorites and Tylerites, 
were in the heat of their quarrel. The Old 
School in their wrath against the New School 
did all they could to make it appear that it was 
the result of the heresies of Taylorism ; while the 
New School, eager to disclaim the disgraceful 
affinity and prove that their new theology had 
nothing to do with its origin, did all they 
could to make it appear that it was not an 
original development in Yale Seminary, but 
was brought among them from abroad, and was 
merely a branch of New York Perfectionism. 
Mr. Noyes on his part was determined. that 
New Haven Perfectionism should have full ad- 
vantage of the respectability of its actual birth 
and connections, because, he said, “ it suffered 
odium enough on account of its own essential 
heresies not to take upon itself the gratuitous 
infamy of supposed relatives.” Several num- 
bers, therefore, of the “ Secret History” are 
devoted to an account of the antecedents of 
this system showing that it was not an im- 
ported article, but indigenous to the locality 
in which it appeared. When Mr. Noyes re- 
ceived the faith of holiness, he had never seen 
a-New York Perfectionist, and knew nothing of 
New York Perfectionism except through Dut- 
ton and letters which Dutton received from his 
sister, who was one of that sect. He acknowl- 
edges with gratitude that the testimony of Dut- 
ton’s sister was one of many incidental, stimula- 
ting influences operating on his susceptibilities, 
and helping him to faith in the crisis of his person- 
alexperience ; but he says that “‘ New Haven Per- 
fectionism is and was from the beginning a 
doctrinal system founded on exegetical demon- 
strations, and defended not by authority or 
rhetoric, but by dispassionate argument ; and as 
such it could not have originated among New 
York Perfectionists, for it has ever been their 
highest glory to despise and reject, all appeals 
to the decisions of argumentative reason.” 
He avers that it was begotten in Andover and 
born in New Haven, and is the legitimate child 
of the New School theology. 


He shows that there is a very great differ- 
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ence between the two Perfectionisms. It 
was as great as that between Methodism 
and Calvinism on the subject of the security. 
Latourette represented New York Perfection- 
ists on that subject. The New Haven doctrine 
of the Second Coming was never received by 
them—though it is the starting point of all 
theology with Mr. Noyes’s followers, their 
hope of salvation, their promise of its 
security, and their sword of defense turning 
every way against the objections of their 
adversaries. 

Here may be the place to mention that Mr. 
Noyes projected a book, not three months after 
he came into the faith of holiness, with the object 
to clear Perfectionism of the disreputable 
mysticisms and barbarisms which had _al- 
ready begun to discredit it through its 
association with the Western development. 
But this was not to be accomplished by a 
spiritual novice, and when he sat down to his 
task he found himself too much straitened 
in spirit to proceed. » Immediately he was 
plunged into a whirlpool of experience which 
we shall not attempt to describe—three weeks 
of insanity according to vulgar report, but 
three weeks of exposure to the spirit and im- 
pulses of insanity without being overcome by 

.them, according to Mr. Noyes—whatever it 
was, an experience which gave him such ex- 
perimental knowledge of the spiritual world 
and invisible principalities, as qualified him to 
discriminate between divine and diabolical 
manifestations and to face and expose spiritual 
imposture. The work which he so early pro- 
jected was accomplished later in the first vol- 
ume of Zhe Witness. 


MY CHILDHOOD CONFESSION. 





EARLY a quarter of a century ago I 

was taught by my mother and my aunt 
to “confess Christ in me a good spirit.” It 
was, they believed, a new and improved method 
of making an obedient, good girl of me. 
They, too, made the same confession ; and if 
it was a good ordinance for adults, why not for 
children? Whether they reasoned in this way 
or not, I cannot say, but I well remember, 
although then not more than five or six years 
of age, that the simple words, “I confess 
Christ in me a good spirit,” had a decided 
effect on my behavior and disposition. Why 
so favorable a change was wrought in me by 
means so simple, I cannot even now explain ; 
and it is probable that my mother could not, 
although a believer in Christ. For what 
length of time I continued those confessions, 
the philosophy of which I did not compre- 
hend, I am unable to state. But as I grew 
older and began to mingle in society, my child- 
hood experience was forgotten, and I gradu- 
ally became gay and thoughtless, like the 
young people with whom I associated. Gos- 
sip about dress, parties, beaux, and a thousand 
and one foolish things, engrossed my attention 
during my “teens.” But I had a premonition 
at last that a change was before me, although 
I had not the slightest conception of its char- 
acter or of the means of its accomplishment. 
Some five years since, on returning from the 
West to my early home in the Green Moun- 
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tain State, I called on my aunt, who had be- 
come a member of the Oneida Community, 
a people of whom I had heard much, but 
knew comparatively little. I was not attracted 
toward their principles as rumor reported them, 
and shared to some extent the prejudices of 
others. At this time the spirit of the world 
had full possession of me. My heart was 
hard and filled with unbelief. But while visit- 
ing an acquaintance in the vicinity of the 
Community I learned, quite to my surprise, 
that my early friend had unbounded confi- 
dence in the religious and moral character of 
these people, and as she incidentally alluded 
to their confession of “an indwelling Christ ” 
a Savior from all sin, instantly my childhood 
experience came to mind, and with that re- 
membrance came the desire to renew that 
early confession of “ Christ in me a good spirit.” 
Conviction of sin followed. Oh, how hateful 
my past life began to look to me, with its 
outward morality and inward corruption—its 
selfishness, superficiality and aimlessness. But 
as I renewed the confession of Christ, my 
heart began to soften and to fill with gratitude 
to God for his goodness to me. Was I then 
undergoing that mysterious process, a conver- 
sion to Christ? I did not think of that. | 
only knew that a new spirit, the opposite of 
that of the world, had suddenly got possession 
of me. Old things were passing away and all 
things becoming new. A loving heart was 
given me for the people of God—for all who 
love Christ. And with that love came a pur- 
pose in life. I had none before, having lived 
at the mercy of outward circumstances and in- 
fluences. Now the aching void of my soul 
was filled. Something permanent was given 
me to do—a Savior to love and to serve with 
all my heart, soul, mind and strength. In 
him I had a loving friend, a father who would 
guide me out of sin into holiness and truth. 
These priceless treasures were not, however, all 
shown to me at once, but gradually, as I could 
appreciate them and be thankful. 


Twenty years had that mustard-seed truth, 
“T confess Christ in me a good sprit,” lain 
dormant or apparently dead. And yet, can it 
not be said that it was watched over and pro- 
tected all those long years of forgetfulness by 
my guardian angel, and that too, in obedience 
to him who said, “Suffer little children to 
come unto me,” till special providences ar- 
ranged circumstances to develop it and make 
it fruitful? Be that as it may, I never hear 
a child or a young person confess Christ with- 
out feeling a thrill of thankfulness that I was 
taught when so young to “confess Christ in 
me a good spirit.” ° 


OLD MANSION-HOUSE MEMORIES. 
XIII. 
BY ONE BROUGHT UP IN IT. 

HE time we passed in the Old Mansion House 
was fraught with many remarkable changes. 
As we think over our experience there, we invol- 
untarily divide and subdivide it into epochs, 
each marked in our remembrance by conspicuous 
events. Thus the first epoch (which has already 
been described) included the period of building, 
general household arrangement and organization 
of the members into a family, followed by a year 





of quiet home-life, in which the members studied 
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the fundamental doctrines of the Community, and, 
as before related, practiced mutual criticism. The 
next important epoch was the formation of the 
Brooklyn Commune and reérganization of the 
Oneida family in consequence. Then came the 
fruit-growing epoch, including the Strawberry 
Festivals, and so on. 

But one of the most remarkable years in the 
annals of Community history was that of 1851— 
our store and printing-office were burned; Mrs. 
Cragin and Miss Allen were drowned; the pub- 
lishing business was removed to Brooklyn; the 
evil-eye of our neighbors was upon us. We can 
never forget the occasion of the first disaster. It 
was a warm summer’s evening, and everythng 
out-of-doors seemed unusually quiet and serene ; 
the family were all in meeting, when the sudden 
announcement, “ Zhe store is on fire,’ sent a thrill 
and shudder through every one. Fora moment 
all sat motionless: then, as one man, we rose to 
our feet, and in another instant were on the spot. 
To us. the loss of the store was nothing, in com- 
parison with the printing-office—‘ha¢ we would 
fain have saved. One glance told us the building 
was inevitably doomed, so we contented ourselves 
with rescuing from the flames whatever we could. 
We succeeded in saving all the goods from the 
store, the type from the office, benches and tools 
from the shoe-shop, and many of the windows and 
doors of the building. 


This unaccountable calamity seemed to be only 
the precursor of another, and far sadder one, oc- 
curring but three weeks later. Preparations were 
making for removing the publishing business to 
Brooklyn (as had been suggested immediately after 
the destruction of the store), and it was expected 
to commence the next volume of the paper there. 
Mrs. Cragin was actively interested in the change, 
and was herself to be editress. So that we were 
wholly unprepared for the startling intelligence 
brought us one morning by Mr. H. W. Burnham 
and Mrs. C. A. Miller from Brooklyn, that the 
sloop Rebecca Ford had sunk and carried down 
with her our two sisters, Mrs. Cragin and Miss 
Allen. A meeting was called after breakfast in the 
old parlor, and as we listened to Mr. Burnham’s 
narrative, (he having been an eye-witness of 
the accident), there were few dry eyes in the 
room. Although the agony we felt was like the 
parting of soul and body, it was soon followed by 
a quiet confidence in God who “doeth all things 
well.” 

The gloom attending these accidents had hardly 
been effaced from our minds, when there followed 
a tumultuous out-cry from the immediate neighbor- 
hood against us. Some of the more excitable of 
the population talked loudly of using mob-violence 
to exterminate us from the land. Every fancied 
wrong was magnified by tongue and pen, until we 
were nearly ready to leave the State. However, 
when we offered to do so, and asked the public to 
say the word, friendly voices in high places were 
raised in our behalf; these affirmed that we were 
peaceable citizens, and expressed a desire to have 
us remain here. Thus assured, we settled down 
again, and soon out-lived the prejudices of our 
neighbors. 

As previously planned, the paper was removed to 
Brooklyn, and as early as November the first 
number printed. By this change Brooklyn became 
the central home. Whatever was received from 
the Brooklyn family was highly valued by ug at 
Oneida. For the subsequent three years, a great 
portion of every evening meeting was occupied by 
the reading of letters and reports received from 
there. The first-fruits of everything at Oneida 
was joyfully sent to Brooklyn. Although often 


embarrassed in money-matters, Mr. J. R. Miller, 
who had charge of the finances during this re- 
markable year, could always spare for the benefit 
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of the paper and family there. In one of his 
letters written to Brooklyn, he said: “1 fully be- 
lieve that God blesses me in proportion as I am 
ready to share his blessings with you, in a 
prompt, cheerful spirit. In sending money to you 
the sincere feelings of my heart are, that it in- 
creases rather than diminishes our funds here.” 
This was ever his attitude toward the interests of 
the paper ; and his influence and example gave tone 
to the whole family here at Oneida. 


The events above narrated all occurred in the 
year 1851, and formed a separate epoch—in some 
respects the saddest in all our history ; and though 
some of them were connected with scenes far re- 
moved from the Old Mansion, yet all are inextri- 
cably interwoven with its memories. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Wm. A. Hinps, Eprror. 


MONDAY, MAY 209, 1871. 


In the ratification by the United States Senate 
of the Treaty of Washington there is great cause 
for congratulation. The probabilities are that the 
Treaty will soon be signed by Queen Victo- 
ria; and thus will terminate all disputes between 
England and the United States. The threatening 
clouds of war are already dispersed ; again the 
clear sky of peace gladdens the hearts of the 
freedom-loving millions of the two countries. To 
the whole world this settlement of the Anglo- 
American quarrel is of exceeding interest and prom- 
ise. It establishes a precedent of great value— 
shall we say, with a cotemporary, that “it is the 
most solid victory which the cause of peace has 
ever won—the greatest gain for civilization which 
our age has witnessed ?” 


Paris has had her carnival of crime and hor- 
ror; the destruction spared her by toreign ene- 
mies has been executed by herself. With her 
own hands she has pulled down her monuments ; 
set fire to her palaces; demolished her works of 
art and beauty. 
people like that which possessed the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem when besieged by Titus. But the 
end approaches. Step by step, street by street, 
Many of 
the strong positions of the Communists, including 
Montmartre, have been already taken, and the 
recovery of the city from the rule of the infuriates 
is assured. But they held sway long enough to 
develop all. their inherent wickedness. and draw 
down upon them the full vengeance of God and 
man. Let us hope for, first, a thorough political 
and spiritual purgation, then for a reiction in the 
whole French nation in favor of sound morality 
and true faith. 


the Versailles forces press forward. 


* The long coal strike ended ;” * work resumed 
at the mines;” ‘the price of coal reduced!” 
These welcome statements appear at last entitled 
to credence and will occasion universal satisfac- 
tion ; and yet the satisfaction is far from perfect. 
We look in vain for any evidence that the great 
struggle between employed and employers, miners 
and operators, labor and capital, has been perma- 
nently adjusted—in vain for any evidence that the 
same struggle may not a few months hence be re- 
newed at the option of either side. The miners 
and their families suffered greatly and were com- 
pelled by their sufferings to somewhat abate their 
demands ; and the capitalists were willing to make 
some compromise rather than prolong a struggle 
so detrimental to their own interests. That is all : 
capital is at heart still as exacting as ever; the 


. . 
Madness has seized upon her 
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combinations of labor are still unbroken, and 
may at any moment reassert their claim to say who 
shall enter the mines, what wages shall be paid, 
when work shall cease ; resistance to their decrees, 
however unreasonable, is still attended with danger. 
even to life. The sufferings of one party and the 
losses of the other constitute, so far as we can 
discern, the only guarantee against a speedy re- 
newal of the contest. The true relation of capital 
and labor -is one of increasing importance—the 
final solution of which may be found only in 
principles involving the reérganization of society ; 
but while those principles are evolving, means 
should be devised for preventing the repetition of 
such scenes as have been enacted during the last 
six months in the coal-mining districts of 
Pennsylvania. 





The /udependent, in undertaking to quote a short 
passage from the CrRCULAR, transforms the word 
“unit” into “ mist,” and then proceeds to inquire, 
“Will Communism introduce a new rhetoric as 
well as a new theology?” Does the /ndependent 
intend to’ discourage any such purpose by spoiling 
our rhetoric as in the present instance ? 


THE SEVENTH OF ROMANS. 


O long as the rulers of public opinion in the 

religious world hold up the 7th chapter of 
Romans as the standard of legitimate Christian 
experience,” (says the article ‘‘ A Hint to Temper- 
ance Men,” reprinted in another column from the 
Berean), “it cannot be expected that vigorous and 
permanent advances will be made in any depart- 
ment of moral reformation.” When this state- 
ment was first made, more than twenty years ago, 
the experience described in that chapter was 
almost universally received as not only Christian 
experience but the highest Christian experience ; 
and that, too, notwithstanding the fact that all the 
early Fathers down to St. Augustine of the 5th 
century held a contrary opinion. But there are 
indications that a change is taking place in the 
views of the religious public on this subject. 
Even the most conservative of preachers and 
writers do not now so often refer to it as descrip- 
tive of high religious experience, or so promptly 
adduce it as an argument against the claims of 
present attainments in holiness; and not unfre- 
quently articles appear in the religious press indica- 
ting that the writers have a more exalted concep- 
tion of gospel experience than can be gained 
from Paul’s account in the 7th of Romans of the 
struggles of a sinner under the law. The best 
article on this subject that has recently come under 
our observation is contained in a late No. of the 
Advance. We rejoice to find in a journal of its 
character and influence such views as are ex- 
pressed in the following extracts : 

The passage taken as a whole, apart from single 
expressions, necessitates the same view. After all 
that can be urged from words and phrases indica- 
tive of a regard for holiness and a dislike of sin, 
the emphatic and all-significant fact remains, that, 
from beginning to end, there is nothing of resi/t 
described but utter, habitual, characteristic defeat ! 
Not a note of victory is anywhere heard: only the 
wail of despair! “Sold under sin;” ‘what I 
would that do I not, but what I hate that I do;” 
‘how to perform that which is good I find not ;” 
“the good that I would I do not, but the evil 
which I would not that I do;” “TI find then a 
law, that when I would do good, evil is present 
with me;” “I see another law in my members 
warring against the law of my mind, and bringing 
me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members;” “Oh wretched man that I am! who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death?” 
Such is not a single expression, but the drift of 
the whole passage, and even its exclusive declara- 
tion, so far as actual vesu/ts are described. The 
only word of cheer is, when he answers the above 
despairing question, in a parenthetical clause, “1 
thank God through Jesus Christ our Lord ;” 
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which he throws in as no part of the state which 
he is describing, but by way of anticipation of the 
deliverance which he depicts in the next chapter, 
as the result of another and far higher experience. 
This unrelieved aspect of defeat shows that Paul 
writes here of legal failure and not of gospel 
success. 


And then this view is corroboratéd by the pur- 
posely contrasted experience, the description of 
which immediately follows. The eighth chapter is 
of entirely opposite tone. It sings, and fairly 
shouts ! It tells only of victory. It cannot pos- 
sibly mean the same generic experience as the one 
of lamentation and defeat which has _ preceded. 
Both cannot be truly evangelical in character, 
though both may be found in converted men. It 
must be Paul’s intent to call men out of the first 
into the second, as the genuine gospel state into 
which he himself entered. For, mark. this fact: 
he not only uses the same impersonation, but the 
expressions in the eighth chapter are specifically 
chosen to represent the contradiction of the state 
in the seventh chapter. Thus in the seventh: 
“I am carnal” (fleshly) and “in me, that is in my 
flesh, dwelleth no good thing ;” but in the eighth, 
“who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit,” 
and “to be carnally-minded is death, but to be 
spiritually-minded is life and peace.” In_ the 
seventh: “I see another law bringing 
me into captivity to the law of sin which is in my 
members ;” “who shall deliver me from the body 
of this death?” but in the eighth, “The law of 
the Spirit of life in Christ Jesus hath made me 
free from the law of sin and death.” In the 
seventh: ‘Oh wretched man that I am!” but in 
the eighth, “There is now no condemnation to 
them who are in Christ Jesus.” This contrast of 
language hardly allows one to think otherwise than 
that Paul sets forth the legal experience in the 
seventh chapter, and the evangelical in the eighth. 

We cannot but feel that there is a further cor- 
roboration of the above interpretation in the more 
inspiring and hopeful view which it presents of the 
Christian life. The idea that the highest type of 
attainment on earth is after all described in the 
seventh chapter is greatly discouraging to the 
more earnest believers, while it acts as an opiate 
to the consciences of the worldly minded. This is 
not the use intentionally made of it by the good 
men who hold such a view: they apply it rather to 
the cultivation of humility in some, and the pre- 
vention of too great despondency in others, by cit- 
ing its language as descriptive of Paul’s own spir- 
itual condition. Yet practically, and on a large 
scale, it seems to us a restriction on Christian 
hope, and we find great comfort and a growing 
sense of power and liberty in the other view. The 
church sadly needs lifting, first out of worldliness, 
and then out of legality. Christians must learn 
that sanctification as well as justification is by 
faith. 


We occasionally receive letters from persons 
who are afraid or ashamed to sign their own 
names. It may save such persons paper, ink and 
labor, to learn that their letters do not receive any 
consideration. 


COMMUNITY F¥OURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 


—A number of our people felt the shock of the 
earthquake which took place about half-past one 
on the morning of the 21st. 

—Birds are unusually numerous among the lawn 
foliage. The purple Finch, with its merry song, is 
quite conspicuous. 

—S. W. N. has commenced setting out tomato- 
plants. He considers the season somewhat later 
than last year. 

—That honest, homey flower, the purple lilac, is 
out again. It is an old but loved friend, and we 
joyfully welcome its wholesome fragrance. 

—Mhe farmers are planting corn this week. A 
large plot of ground south of the house (eventually 
to become part of our lawn) is planted with Stow- 
ell’s evergreen sweet corn. 





Steady warm weather holds off late this sea- 
son. There is a persistent coolness in the blowing 
; breezes. But the 21st was decidedly hot—mercury 
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96° F.—so hot, indeed, as to urge forward the 
young men toa hasty reconstruction of the Willow- 
Place bathing accommodations. The heat was over 
and gone the next morning. So it has been all 
this month—an occasional warm day sandwiched 
between very thick slices of cool ones. 


—A week or two since, as we were going to our 
breakfast, we noticed that the atmosphere had a 
misty look and a “ well-defined” sooty smell. We 
almost fancied we could taste smoke. Glancing 
up at the great chimney which is connected with 
the “boiler,” we saw, instead of the light wreaths 
of smoke that generally curl slowly out of its 
black throat, dingy masses whirling rapidly out 
and then falling to the ground, as if too dense for 
the thin air to hold aloft. Amazed for only a sec- 
ond, we said, “ Poh! it is nothing; the engineers 
are probably out of hard coal, and are now using 
soft!” So it proved to be. “We have just 
enough hard coal to last from two weeks to a 
month, according to the weather,” says the engi- 
neer. But we received notice a few days ago from 
the coal company that usually supplies us that it 
can now fill orders, so we shall be able to get a 
new stock of anthracite “just in the nick of time,” 
as they say. On the 23d inst. two coal cars passed 
by our station, the first seen on the road for sev- 
eral months. 


—Besides our public flower-garden, which re- 
ceives the special attention of the floral depart- 
ment, we have another garden just below the ter- 
race south of the house, which might be appropri- 
ately called the “home garden.” Its numerous 
beds are divided among certain members of the 
family who have a taste for flowers.- Here they 
have ample opportunity to display their native 
genius for flower culture. At sunset on pleasant 
evenings this garden presents a busy, animated 
appearance. Its walks are thronged by the own- 
ers of the different flower-beds, who are enthusi- 
astically hurrying to and fro with watering-pots, 
rakes, hoes, cuttings, plants to be set out, etc., etc. 
Many prepare for the summer campaign during 
the long months of winter, day after day carefully 
nourishing a dozen or more choice plants or ten- 
der cuttings. When the blue skies and warm 
winds of summer come, their pets reward them with 
lovely flowers. 


—We have made quite a change in our meet- 
ings lately. The usual routine has been, first, to 
have a newspaper report, lasting generally from 
twenty minutes to half an hour, and sometimes 
longer ; then came the reading of correspondence ; 
after this whatever time was left in the hour was 
devoted to conversation or individual testimony 
and confession. But for some time back the 
papers have been so full of “ wars and rumors of 
wars ;”’ of insurrections and strikes, and Ku-Klux- 
ism; of murders and miseries of all sorts, that we 
have become utterly sick of them. The general 
impression that the papers left upon our minds 
was, that there is little going in the world but crime. 
We know that there is more good in the world 
than evil, yet these newspaper editors and report- 
ers do not record God’s doings, but rather the 
devil’s ; and daily serve up to the public a mass 
of sensational news, and wicked, filthy stories. 
So we have with one accord resolved to “stop 
our ears from hearing of blood, and shut our eyes 
from seeing evil.” The newspapers have been 
banished from our meeting, though the reader, if 
he can find in them an account of some sci- 
entific discovery, or other event that.is of public 
benefit, is at liberty to read it. We were to try the 
plan a week at first, so as to see how we liked it, but 
find the change so much for the better that we 
have not gone back to the old way. Instead of 
listening to the opinions of newspaper editors and 
their reporters for the first and largest half of the 





meeting hour, Paul and the heavenly editors now 
have the floor. 


Wednesday, May 23.—The meeting this evening 
was one of those that thrill the heart, but contain 
little reportable. It was chiefly taken up with con- 
fessions of Christ, some of which were so earnest 
and from the heart, that their spiritual contagion 
spread through the whole assembly. We will give 
some of the expressions : 


Mrs. S.—I\ have felt a new desire to-day to 
believe in God and in the reality of things unseen. 

S. W. NV.—I find it is a great thing to get where 
I can thoroughly believe in God. We read that 
“he that cometh to God must believe that he is, 
and is a rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him.” I have felt for some time past that the cloud 
of darkness on that subject is clearing away, and 
I find myself believing in God, and growing in 
earnestness of heart. 

Mr, H.—\ have felt encouraged and strength- 
ened in my heart to-day. I wish to recognize 
that I am Christ’s, and one with him by the bap- 
tism of his Spirit. 

Mr. C.—\ am thankful for a growth of love 
and unity. 

A. L. B.—I have found it easy lately to see 
good in those around me. 

E. S. B.—I\ confess a spirit that is reconciled 
to God’s method of dealing with me. 

H. F. S—I\ am interested in looking for the 
power of God to keep a good conscience and carry 
out good resolutions. 


—A while ago a young mother from abroad 
came with her child—a boy of ten months—to 
look about our gardens and lawns. She drew her 
infant in a small carriage while I guided her 
through the paths. She was quite exuberant in 
her praises of the flowers and the general beauty 
of our place; and was as well behaved and culti- 
vated in the use of language as hundreds who come ; 
but I noticed that she occasionally turned and spoke 
sharply to the child. At first I thought she must 
be in sport to speak as she did; but watching her 
countenance I concluded otherwise. I looked, at 
the boy. He was an innocent, good-natured ap- 
pearing little fellow, perfectly inoffensive in his 
manner so far as his behavior on this occasion 
was concerned at least. “But what are those 
dark spots on his brow and cheeks?” I asked my- 
self. All that I could see him do that could pos- 
sibly provoke reproof was to seize the sides of the 
carriage with his chubby fingers and lean forward 
to catch sight of the plants as we passed along, 
just as any lively child would do. Yet he showed 
no stubbornness when spoken to, and would doubt- 
less have obeyed as well with a kind word. Wait- 
ing an opportunity, I looked narrowly at the mother. 
Very young she was, thin, delicate and rather 
pretty, except that her nose was perhaps some- 
what too sharp. Suddenly her wrath seemed to 
burst all‘ bounds, and pushing the child fiercely 
backward she cried out in a furious manner, “O, 
you hateful creature! I’ll pound you if you don’t 
behave! You’re just as mean as you can be! 
There! take that,” Cuffing him. 

“O, don’t,” I exclaimed involuntarily. 





“Yes, I shall, too,” she answered with renewed 
exasperation. ‘ U-u-ugh/ I hate you! He’s the 
ugliest creature in the world,” addressing herself 
to me as though anybody could see ¢#at. Then to 
him again, shaking the tongue of the carriage in 
anger, “I had to go without strawberries and 
vegetables all last summer for you; but I won’t do 
it this year! No sir! Ill have all the straw- 
berries I want, and everything else.” My heart 
ached for the poor little fellow, he seemed so 
patient under the abuse poured upon him. He 
did not even make a whimper when she struck and 
pinched him—*“he is so used to it, I’m afraid,” I 
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said to myself, almost ready to cry with pity. But 
remonstrance and sympathy only incensed her the 
more, so that all I could do was to endeavor to 
divert her attention to other things. This I finally 
succeeded in doing. Soon we encountered a group 
of our children playing happily. She expressed 
extravagant admiration for them, and, taking a 
particular fancy to one dark-eyed girl, said she 
wished she could adopt her, and wondered if she 
wouldn’t like to go home with her. 1 told her I 
thought not, at the same time inwardly rejoicing 
that the little girl was safe from her hands, after the 
exhibition I had seen of the treatment she would 
be likely to receive. Our tour of the grounds fin- 
ished, I was not sorry to part company with my 
visitor, and I left her much saddened by the un- 
pleasant glimpse she had given me of mother- 
hood. In extenuation of her heartless conduct I 
reflected that she was probably, like many others, 
married while very young, utterly ignorant of the 
duties and responsibilities of wife and mother, so 
that when the care of a child came upon her, every 
sacrifice she was obliged to make for it seemed 
irksome, until she looked upon him as a plague 
and nuisance, causing her to give up the amuse- 
ments of her girlhood, and requiring her, for her 
own peace and comfort, if not for the good of the 
child, to exercise discretion and self-control in re- 
gard to her diet. It is said that many women have 
so little idea of self-denial in this last respect that 
they often cajole their husbands into allowing them 
to eat things especially proscribed by their nurses, 
and have in consequence a worrisome babe all 
night. It is difficult to conceive of a mother with 
so little tenderness as was displayed in the above 
instance, and yet maternity under present con- 
ditions has, no doubt, become a burden grievous 
to bear. How different a state of things among 
us! Here children are desired as indeed “an her- 
itage of the Lord.” The Community women look 
upon child-bearing, not with horror and disgust, 
but with faith and hope, believing it the glory of 
womanhood. The mother is exempt from the 
cares of her household, and free to devote herself 
to the necessities of her infant. Even if she have 
other children she has no anxiety concerning them, 
for they are at the Children’s House. We be- 
lieve the attitude of the women of the Old Testa- 
ment the true one, and have no doubt that the 
mere fact that children are we/come will make its 
mark on the advancement of stirpicultural science. 


TRAPPING “ THE LITTLE TURK.” 





BY HENRY THACKER. 

LTHOUGH long familiar with the art of 

trapping large animals, I have but recently 
taken lessons in trapping “the little Turk ”—so 
called, 1 suppose, because the marks left by him on 
the punctured fruit are of crescent form, recalling 
the emblem upon the national standard of Turkey. 
The method of his successful capture, I believe 
was first discovered last year by Mr. Ransom of 
St. Joseph, Mich.,—made known, however, too late 
to allow of a fair trial then. But having resolved 
to test the method this season, I made the ground 
smooth in a circle of three feet diameter around 
sixty dwarf pear and nine wild plum trees, and 
proceeded to set my traps, consisting of pieces of 
hemlock, ash, and birch bark, from three to five 
inches square, placed on the ground around and 
within a couple of inches of the trunk of the trees. 
The barks were placed with the hollow side down 
for the purpose of allowing the curculios to crawl 
under, where they are found adhering to the 
bark. Thus far my success in this line of trapping 


has been quite promising, and as the time is at 
hand for those to bestir themselves who would save 
their fruit from the depredations of this insect, I 
hasten to make known my success. 


On the morn- 
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ing of the 2oth inst. I found five curculios in the 
traps under the plum trees and one in those under 
the pear trees. On the following morning I found 
nineteen in the plum-tree traps, and sixty-seven in 
the pear-tree traps. On the 22d I obtained sixty- 
three from the plum-tree traps and one hundred 
and ten from those under the pear-trees. I made 
with the assistance of our entomologist a pretty 
thorough examination of the insects caught under 
both the plum and pear-trees, and concluded that 
with a single exception all were of the same species, 
this exception answering to the description given 
of the apple curculio. The proportionally large 
number of little Turks caught under the plum-trees 
indicates that they greatly prefer the fruit of the 
plum to that of the pear. 

I should have stated, perhaps, that the plum 
tree¥in question are quite small, bearing blossoms 
for the first time, and that they were removed to 
their present location near the pear trees late last 
fall, thus proving conclusively, I think, that the in- 
sects caught did not come from the ground imme- 
diately under the trees, as was formerly held to be 
the case. 

It would not perhaps be wise to trust altogether 
to this method of curculio trapping, as, during 
warmer weather the insects may remain on the 
trees, when the method of jarring them on to sheets 
may have to be resorted to. Still the method has 
certainly some advantages. enabling persons to 
easily destroy such bold depredators as make their 
appearance early in the spring, and such others as 
on stormy days during the season resort to the 
traps prepared for them. 

Later in the season I will again report my suc- 
cess in little Turk trapping. 


ROWDY POETRY. 








We notice with pain and regret, not unmingled 
with surprise, the sentiment and style of the poe- 
try now going the rounds of some of the leading jour- 
nails. There is no longer a retreat from tales of self- 
ishness, vulgarity and profanity, even in the hith- 
erto gentle domain of Poetry. After reading the 
poems entitled “Jim Bludso,” ‘“ Little Breeches,” 
etc., we ask involuntarily if such poetry is to be 
the poetry of the present and the future, into the 
taste tor which, the rising generation shall be 
left to drift? If so we shall hope in vain for 
improvement in the fields of literature or morality. 

This poetry, however, with its coarse and vul- 
gar style, and the ungodly spirit which character- 
izes it, is finding its way into the households 
scattered over the land, not labeled “ Poison,” but 
offered to the public through the papers, gilded 
with pictures—the thoughts given to the glorifica- 
tion of wickedness strung on threads of tempting 
rhyme. The theology thrown in at the close of 
the poems seems quite out of place, and to savor 
more of blasphemy than morality. 

We enter our protest against such literature. 
Let us be content to go without poetry, or wait 
till Providence sends us something better, or turns 
the evident talent of the author of the above men- 
tioned poems into a better and purer channel. 

H. C. N. 


MUSICAL HARMONY—A QUESTION ANSWERED. 





BY EDWARD P. INSLEE. 
HE question is sometimes asked, “ Why is it 
more difficult to harmonize a combination of 
male voices than of male and female voices?” 
I think a very satisfactory answer to this question 
is found in the study of the physical theory of 
music. 

It has been found by experiment, that a musi- 
cal tone, in order to be of a given pitch, requires 
that a certain number of vibrations takes place in 
a second. For instance, the C placed on the line 
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between the bass and treble clefs, requires two 
hundred and fifty-six vibrations in a second of 
time, and C, four octaves below, requires but six- 
teen vibrations in a second. 


It has also been proved that in order to have a 
combination of tones satisfactory to the ear, the 
vibrations of the different intervals must coalesce 
a certain number of times in a second. 


Now, as the vibrations producing high tones are 
much more rapid than those which produce low 
ones, a chord composed of the tones of a soprano 
voice may sound harmonious to the ear, when the 
same chord produced by the tones of a bass voice 
would be quite inharmonious or discordant. This 
tact may be illustrated on the piano-forte by strik- 
ing the common chord of C in the middle octave, 
and then the same chord two octaves lower. Fur- 
thermore, as the combined registers of bass and 
tenor voices would give us but about two octaves, 
most of the chords would have to be in close posi- 
tion, or within the interval of an octave, which 
renders it more difficult to produce the vibrations 
so as to exactly coalesce, than it would be in the 
open positions which could be obtained by the 
addition of the soprano and alto voices. This 
difficulty is easily overcome by accomplished vocal- 
ists, who have made correct intonation the object 
of long-continued study and hard practice. And 
it is not the object of this article to make the 
difficulties in the way of harmonizing a combina- 
tion of male voices appear insuperable; but to 
show what they are in respect to the vibra- 
tions of the different intervals, which are brought 
in closer connection in this case than they are in 
combinations of mixed voices, and why they are 
more difficult to overcome. The difficulties are 
rendered most apparent when a company of men 
attempt to perform music which has been arranged 
for mixed voices; for then, as at once seen, 
soprano and alto are brought an octave lower than 
was intended by the composer ; and, consequently, 
the part intended as the tenor would, in many 
cases, become the upper and most conspicuous 
part, while the part intended as the alto would, 
perhaps, be below the bass. Although pieces have 
been written by the old masters which would allow 
of any inversion or substitution of one part for 


’ another, very few composers of the present day 


would consent to have their works performed in this 
way. 

A word about combinations composed entirely of 
female voices. Some persons have been heard to 
say that they do not think it scientific for women 
to sing together unaccompanied by male voices ; 
but as far as the science of the laws of vibra- 
tions is concerned, I think the above explanation 
shows that a combination of female voices is more 
scientific than one composed entirely of male voices. 


HERRNHUT AND ITS FOUNDER* 
Il. 
BY G. CRAGIN, 

i ge Herrnhutians early made the discovery, 

that individual interests require mutual pro- 
tection, and on that account the number of trades 
was limited, no person having the privilege of 
pursuing his occupation without the consent of the 
authorities of the “ Congregation.” The general 
proprietary assumed the title of “ Deaconry,” 
which held the lands, farms, and all the large 
establishments, under its control and direction ; 
the revenues being applied to the general purposes 
of the village and society at large. By these arbi- 
trary rules competition in trade was effectually ex- 
cluded, and the Community flourished by a harmony 
of industrial pursuits. Care was also taken not to 
allow one tradesman to undersell another ; and the 
prices, moreover, of all goods offered for sale were 


* Sketches of Morvian Life; by James Henry, ete., etc. 
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limited, the standard of the required quality being 
kept up by a system of inspection. 

To benefit one’s neighbor was, with the fol- 
lowers of the Count, a paramount object of life, 
based on religious principles ; and to accumulate 
for the purpose of individual aggrandizement was 
not allowed to enter into their aims in trade. 
Of the “Professions,” the only one required 
for their own use was the medical; accordingly, 
physicians were regularly appointed by the general 
superintendent, and paic.. stipulated salary. No 
fees were allowed to be given them. They were 
required to be married men, and to call down 
divine assistance in their efforts to cure, and were 
forbidden to boast of efficiency in their practice. 

Zinzendorf, in carrying out his plans, erected 
separate dwellings for single brethren and single 
sisters. He also divided his Congregation into 
“choirs ” or “classes,” thus: the younger girls, 
the elder girls, the sisters, the married brethren 
and sisters, the widows, the widowers, the younger 
boys, the elder boys, the single brethren, all con- 
stituting distinct “choirs,” holding stated and 
separate meetings, and each class provided with 
the proper officers for securing a thorough system 
of discipline, order and drill. 

One object Zinzendorf had in having the sexes 
dwell apart was to afford an asylum in which all 
the young people in the Community could have a 
private room in the dwelling occupied by his or her 
sex, to which one could repair at will for study, 
prayer and quiet seclusion. In this way, those 
who were members of the “Congregation” but 
not residents of the village, could be provided 
with a home and be kindly cared for by the heads 
of those unitary families, subject only to a trifling 
tax toward defraying expenses. 

The examination of candidates for admission 
into the Herrnhutian Congregation or Community 
was very thorough. The motives, beliefs, past 
life, principles, etc., etc., of the applicant, were in- 
quired into by the “Examining Board,” and, 
finally, the “lot” was resorted to; and if that 
said nay, the case was at once postponed to await 
further light. 

In matrimonial affairs, too, the young people 
were required to submit their choice of partners 
to the “ Unity Conference ;” and if not approved 
by that august tribunal the bans could not be 
consummated ; butas all were early taught to cheer- 
fully accept self-denial and cross-bearing as es- 
sential parts of their education, the disappointed 
ones would suppress their griefs and hope for 
better success in future love-making. 

Zinzendorf’s main forte consisted, manifestly, in 
his power of attracting persons to himself on the 
one hand, and, on the other, of organizing them 
into the service of his church. To his followers, 
he was a God-sent chieftain, who could handle 
the “choirs” composing his little army with all 
the skill of an expert in military tactics. 


Zinzendorf made great use of music, vocal and 
instrumental, on all occasions, for emotional effects 
and religious impressiveness. This feature was 
very popular, not only with the Moravians, but 
with other sects, who caught the musical infection 
from them. The Methodists, it is believed, are 
greatly indebted to the Herrnhutians for the free 
use they make of music and class-organizations ; 
for it is asserted as a historical fact, that John 
Wesley visited Herrnhut, and spent some time 
with the Count, being greatly pleased while there 
with what he saw ; and it is highly probable that 
he was indebted to the Herrnhutians for some of 
the measures of the religious movement of which 
he was the acknowledged head... Birthdays, Christ- 
mas, Easter, burials, etc., were commemorated 
with music by the disciples of Zinzendorf; and 
this phenomenon of their social life was by no 
means a strange one when we consider that with 
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the German people generally singing is about as 
natural as talking. And their young people could 
sing gospel truth and ideas, when they could not 
preach them; and the Count, being noted for 
poetical gifts, did no little preaching in this way. 

But Zinzendorf was not allowed to enjoy the 
fruits of his labors at Herrnhut unmolested. Ene- 
mies, as well as friends, were created by his bold 
innovations. Accusations were made against him 
for propagating false doctrines. Those were days 
of intolerance and persecution ; and, accordingly, 
an edict was issued by the government of Saxony, 
banishing the zealous Count from his native soil ; 
and that act was immediately followed by the 
appointment of a commission from the crown to 
inquire into the state of things at Herrnhut. The 
latter ended in a pleasant reception and generous 
treatment of the commissioners on the part of 
the Herrnhutians; while the Count, on the other 
hand, accepted the Royal decree as a summons 
from a higher authority to go forth and preach 
his gospel to other nations. So the new evangelist 
took his banishment as intended to favor his 
own plans and wishes. Nor did he suffer fora 
place of rendezvous. The “Ronneberg Castle,” 
not far distant, and outside of the territorial lines 
of Saxony, was placed at his disposal, to which 
the Count and a few of his intimate associates 
repaired. The Castle stood on a craggy, frowning 
eminence, overlooking the town of Hanau, forci- 
bly reminding one of the earlier feudal times, 
when leaders of clans occupied dwellings resem- 
bling rude military fortifications much more than 
family residences. And this “ Pilgrim Congre- 
gation” (an assumed title) found missionary work 
at hand, as many of the dingy halls and dark 
recesses of the old battlements, once occupied 
by German nobility, were now occupied by men- 
dicants, peddlers, mechanics. ascetics, and ec- 
centrics of every shade, who, like so many 
‘squatters’ on public lands, were enjoying free 
“rentage,” with none to molest them or make 
afraid. The “ Pilgrims” gathered the unwashed 
juveniles about them, and soon made themselves 
popular by kind words and gentle treatment. 
The missionaries remained, however, only a short 
time in that wild, forbidding retreat. From there 
they wandered to Frankfort-on-the- Maine, and then 
the Wetterau became their abiding place for a few 
years. 

Duly organizing his congregation for home 
missionary work, the Count became a roaming 
propagandist, accompanied some of the time by 
male and female friends. In Berlin he had a 
friendly interview with the King, Frederic Wil- 
liam the First, who was much pleased to meet the 
man se much talked about. Again, we hear of 
him in Holland, then in England and other places, 
gaining access to crowned heads and other dig- 
nitaries. In 1739 his voice is heard among the 
negro population on the West India islands; 
having mastered their crude language sufficiently in 
two days’ time to be able to converse with them in 
their own tongue. 

SOUTHERN NOTES. 
XIII. 
Columbus, Ga. 
EORGIA is distinguished from the other 
Southern States by greater enterprise. She 
is called the Massachusetts of the South. Her 
railroads are well managed. The “ Central” com- 
pares favorably with northern roads. This road 
now controls most of the railroads in this State 
and Florida. It has also recently obtained pos- 
session of railroads running across Alabama and 
Mississippi to Vicksburg, and hopes to compete 
successfully in future for the traffic of the great 
southern Pacific. The “Central” has in many 
ways added to the prosperity of Savannah. It 
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has established there a large banking business ; 
and branch-offices of the Central Railroad Bank are 
opening all along the line of the road, whose opera- 
tions are managed with great success by the offi- 
cers of the road. 

It is estimated that over thirty million dollars 
were invested last year by Georgia planters in 
commercial manures, it being impossible to rely on 
home-made fertilizers where both grass and stock 
are so limited. But owing to the extremely dry 
weather very little benefit was derived from the 
fertilizers, and besides, as I have previously stated, 
cotton was very low; so that many of the planters 
in this State were financially ruined. 

Macon, with a population of about 15,000, is 
quite a railroad center, and, strange to say, escaped 
the ravages of the late war. It is pleasantly situ- 
ated in the midst of a good cotton-growing coun- 
try, and, like many of the cities in this State, is 
well laid out, with broad streets 180 feet wide. The 
private residences are located away from the busi- 
ness center, on a hill known as ** Lamar’s Mound.” 
The fine prospect here presented I appreciated very 
much after traveling for two weeks in a low, level 
country. 

Macon enjoys a good trade, handling 100,000 
bales of cotton annually, and has something of a 
manufacturing interest, including a good cotton- 
mill. The South greatly needs to improve her 
manufacturing facilities. No good reason is appar- 
ent why she should not at least work up enough of 
her cotton to supply her own people, instead of 
having the raw material transported to Massachu- 
setts and returned in manufactured goods, laden 
with several profits. Georgia, with her numerous 
water powers, is no doubt destined to become the 
leading manufacturing State of the South. At 
Columbus, on the never-failing Chattahoochee river, 
she possesses the greatest amount of available 
water-power to be found in any of the Southern 
States. A manufacturing city of 12,000 inhabi- 
tants has already grown up here. For two miles 
above the city there are a succession of falls or 
rapids, with a descent of about fifty feet, and be- 
low the falls the river is navigable to the gulf for 
boats carrying eight hundred bales of cotton. A 
dam some five hundred feet in length has been 
built across the stream, but only a small portion 
of the power thus obtained is at present utilized, 
though over one thousand horse-power is con- 
sumed by a large flouring-mill and several cotton and 
woolen factories that are in active operation. The 
Eagle and Phoenix Company here have two large 
cotton mills, each three hundred and fifty feet long 
by fifty feet wide, and five stories high. They are 
substantial brick buildings. lately rebuilt ; having 
been burned by General Hudson on the day of 
General Johnson’s surrender. The mills are filled 
with the best English machinery, and contain 
20,000 spindles and 540 looms; working wool as 
well as cotton. They give employment to seven 
hundred hands, mostly women and children, and 
all native whites, who work eleven and a half hours 
perday. I was informed that on trying the colored 
people in these mills before the war, it was found 
that they could not stand the close confinement ; 
but they might have taken hands brought up at 
field-labor. 

With Northern capital and enterprise Columbus 
should become the “ Lowell’ of the South, and I 
found her business men desirous of having capital- 
ists from the North come here and develop their 
extensive water-power. 

Columbus is a level city, pleasantly situated on 
the banks of the river, in a fine agricultural dis- 
trict. Its main broad and long business street 
presents a lively scene in the middle of the day, 
when completely filled with teams of the peculiar 
Southern types, from the six and eight mule teams 
laden with cotton, down to the freedman’s small 
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two-wheeled cart drawn by a small ox. Above the 
noise of the teams, the cracking of the whips 
of the colored Jehus, and the squealing of many 
wild looking pigs that infest the streets, rises the 
sharp voice of the auctioneer, who is always found 
with his ever-ringing bell in all large places South. 
H. G. A. 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPHS. 

It may possibly be within the memory of some 
persons that, about the year 1840, Sir C Wheat- 
stone first conceived the idea of transmitting 
messages under the sea, and practically carried 
out at that time the first submarine telegraph 
cable. Selecting Swansea Bay, South Wales, as 
the chosen spot for his experiment, the great in- 
ventor sat in an open boat, about three miles from 
the Mumbles Lighthouse, with the lighthouse 
keeper as his assistant. A conducting wire, in- 
sulated with hemp and a resinous compound, 
served as the electric communication between 
his open boatand the shore. It is from the successful 
results of this first crude experiment, and Wheat- 
stone’s investigations into the laws that regulate 
the transmission of electric currents through 
metallic conductors, published shortly afterwards 
in the Philosophical Transactions of the Royal 
Society of London, that our present systern of 
the testing of submarine cables is based, and the 
vast system of inter-oceanic communication that 
connects the civilized world together, has been 
framed. 

At the date of Wheatstone’s first experiment, 
gutta-percha was undiscovered, and its insulating 
power unknown. By the employment of this gum, 
the electrical condition of the submarine cable, up 
to a certain standard, has been under ordinary 
circumstances rendered secure. Such being the 
case, and for the purpose of comparison hereafter, 
it is well to examine a little into the properties 
of this gum and that of india-rubber, another 
vegetable substance possessing insulating prop- 
erties of the most remarkable kind, as applied 
to the construction of submarine cables. Gutta- 
percha, as is well known, is a vegetable gum, 
which becomes plastic and soft at a comparatively 
low temperature, about 100° F. Subjecting the 

um to repeated cleansing processes to free it 
rom impurities and extraneous vegetable matter, 
it is rendered tolerably dense and homogeneous, 
and in this state it is applied in successive layers 
or coats round the copper conducting wire as the 
insulating material, forming the “core” of the 
submarine cable, which is then termed “insu- 
lated,” that is, capable to a certain extent of pre- 
venting the lateral escape of any electric current 
or charge which may be passed into the wire. 
A short investigation is now necessary to be made 
of some of the circumstances which take place 
when a wire thus insulated is submerged and sub- 
jected to the charge of an electric current. If 
the wire were absolutely insulated, thatisif gutta- 
percha were a perfect insulator offering an indefi- 
nite resistance to the passage of the current 
through its substance, any given quantity of elec- 
tricity passed into the wire would remain there 
for a given time without loss, in the same way 
as when water is poured into a vessel, the level 
remains intact so long as there is no leakage. 
The amount of this leakage through the gutta- 
percha, or, in other words, its ‘conductive resis- 
tance,” determines the insulating power of the 
cable. But this is not all that has to be consid- 
ered; other circumstances affecting the value of 
the insulation come into play. The following 
analogous example, will explain. When a leech 
is allowed to crawl through a glass tube, the head 
and body pass out first, while the tail—long and 
attenuated—is slowly withdrawn. So with the 
passing of an electric current through an insu- 
lated conductor, a portion of the current lags 
sluggishly behind, absorbed as it were, into the 
substance of the insulating medium, and taking 
time to discharge itself in proportion to the 
amount of the sucking up, or “inductive capacity ”’ 
of the insulator, for, in this respect, both gutta- 
percha and india-rubber may be regarded as a 
sponge, the current penetrating into the pores of 
the substance. 


Without entering further into detail regarding 
the laws regulating the transmission of the cur- 
rent, it is sufficient to remember that the speed or 
power of transmitting a given number of messa- 
ges ina given time over any cable depends ma- 
terially upon the proportionate values of the 


“conductive resistance ” and “inductive capacity ” 
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of the insulation. Thus there is at once estab- 
lished a measure by which the value of all known 
insulating materials may be determined and com- 
pared together, that is to say, if two cables of 
equal length and similar construction are taken— 
the one insulated with gutta-percha, and the other 
with india-rubber (Hooper’s india-rubber)—the 
relative value and working speed of each can be 
accurately determined and compared. The suc- 
cessful employment of india-rubber as an insula- 
ting medium for submarine cables is of more 
recent date, and the estimation in which it is now 
held for that purpose is entirely due to the beau- 
tiful process employed in its manipulation by Mr. 
W. Hooper, of Mitcham. It is well known that 
india-rubber possesses a much higher insulating 
power than gutta-percha; as a gum it is also dens- 
er, more homogeneous, and infinitely more pliable 
and elastic than gutta-percha, while it is not af- 
fected in any considerable degree by variation of 
temperature—all qualities of the greatest impor- 
tance as connected with submarine cable insulation. 

A short notice of the mode by which this 
insulating material is manipulated will be inter- 
esting. The copper conductor, after being tinned, 
is coated with an insulation of pure india-rubber 
applied in the shape of a ribbon, lapped spirally 
round it. Next, two strips’ (one laid above and 
the other below) of india-rubber, chemically pre- 
pared to resist the action of sulphur, and called 
the “separator,” are applied so as to completely 
surround the first rubber covering, as it were 
with a tube; a pair of grooved die-wheels giving 
the contour, and at the same time regulating 
accurately the gauge of the core. Exterior strips 
are then similarly applied of a compound of rub- 
ber anda small percentage of sulphur. The whole 
is then lapped round with water-proof felt tape, 
and exposed for some hours in an oven to a heat 
of about 383° F. By this process the three suc- 
cessive coatings are welded into one solid, dense, 
homogeneous mass, having its distinctive features 
preserved as regards the individual character of 
the several layers. Thus the heat, in driving off 
the sulphur from the outside coating, has con- 
verted that envelope into an indestructible vul- 
canized rubber jacket. The second layer, or 
“separator,” has intercepted the passing of the 
sulphur by reason of its chemical properties, while 
at the same time it has allowed an infinitesimal 
trace of the sulphur to combine with the internal 
coating of pure rubber round the conducting wire, 
sufficient to change its character into an indestruc- 
tible and non-liquifying material, without its be- 
coming in any way vulcanized. It is by this beau- 
tiful chemical affinity between the several layers, 
each performing its special part toward the pro- 
duction of one individual whole, that the “* Hooper 
insulation” has succeeded in establishing the 
durability of the preparation, the comparative 
value of which, as compared with that of gutta- 
percha, will now be given. 

First as regards temperature—it has been al- 
ready stated that gutta-percha, became plastic at 
about 100° F. At this temperature it loses almost 
entirely its insulating properties ; that is to say, 
if at a temperature of 32° F. the insulation of 
gutta-percha is taken as representing 100 at 75° ; 
it is reduced to 5.51, or a little more than a 
twentieth part, while at the increased tempera- 
ture of too”, its insulating power has_ further 
decreased to 1.43, or about one seventieth part. 
Gutta-percha as an insulator is therefore unsuited 
for hot climates, or any exposed position where 
the temperature rises above 70°. Taking now 
Hooper’s india-rubber insulation at 32° F. to be 
the same 100, at 75° we find its insulation to be 
24.50. or about one-fourth part, while at 1oo° it 
is 10.60, or about one-tenth part. Thus at the 
ordinary temperature of 75°, Hooper's core es- 
tablishes its superior insulating properties under 
temperature in the proportion of four toone. The 
“inductive capacity’ of Hooper’s core, from its 
superior density, is only about two-thirds that of 
gutta-percha, while its insulation or resistance of 
the dielectric. is fully twenty times greater than 
that of gutta-percha core, as exemplified in the 
tests given of some of the best known cables now 
at work.—ature. 





THE NEWS. 

THe Treaty of Washington, which has been 
under consideration by the Senate of the United 
States for several days, was ratified in executive 
session Wednesday, May 24th, by the decisive 
vote of fifty to twelve. 

Two of the British High Commissioners, Earl 
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de Gray and Sir Stafford Northcote, and the U. S. 
Minister, Gen. Schenck, sailed for England on the 
24th, the latter accompanied by his two daughters. 


VICE-PRESIDENT COLFAX had quite a severe 
attack of vertigo on Monday, the 22d, while per- 
forming his duties in the Senate Chamber. He 
is now recovering. 


MR. GREELEY is meeting with very friendly treat- 
ment on his Southern tour, undertaken in response 
to an invitation to deliver an address at the Texas 
State Fair at Houston. The Southern papers 
unite in welcoming him, and the people without 
distinction of party greet him with the utmost 
cordiality. Mr Greeley is visiting the South for 
the first time. 


DEXTER’s claim to be the fastest horse in the 
United States is disputed. A horse of question- 
able pedigree has lately been taken from a butch- 
er’s cart in San Francisco and put on the track, 
which has already trotted a half mile in one min- 
ute and seven seconds. 


ONE batch of murderers has lately been exe- 
cuted, including the notorious Rulloff, and another 
batch has been convicted, including Foster of New 
York street-car fame. ; 


THE Afsenal Building in Central Park has just 
been opened under the name of the American 
Museum of Natural History. The curators have 
completed the work of arranging and labeling the 
specimens, and the valuable collections recently pur- 
chased in Ger nany and France are now exhibited 
to good advantage. 


THE hum of industry is once more heard 
throughout the coal regions. The great strike is 
ended. The miners are at work again. Long 
coal trains, as of yore, are radiating in all direc- 
tions, and the blessings of cheap fuel are ours 
once more. 


THE Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Rail- 
road Company is now sending to Jersey City six 
hundred car loads of Wilkesbarre and Scranton coal 
daily. The Central Railroad Company is now 
sending to Elizabethport daily about five hundred 
car loads. It is expected that the price of coal will 
soon be reduced to five dollars per ton. 


THE Senate Committee is still in doubt as 
to the disposal of Messrs. White & Ramsdell, 
correspondents of the 7rzbune. Much time has 
been spent by that honorable body in debating 
whether they shall be sent to jail till they are 
willing to disclose the manner in which they 
obtained the text of the Treaty of Washington, 
or be allowed to persist in their reticence, and 
thus impair the dignity of their honorable exami- 
ners. It is probable that they will be released. 


It is reported that the Emperor of Brazil, Don 
Pedro, and his wife, the Empress Theresa, are to 
visit the United States next October. 


In Prussia every male member of the royal 
family is required to learn some trade. William 
(now Emperor) chose printing, and worked three 
years at the case. 


THE German Parliament has declared Alsace 
and Lorraine forever part of the German empire. 
They will hold the same position in the German 
empire as the German states. 


On Saturday, the 2oth, the Versailles troops 
kept up a continuous cannonade all day, and 
thereby effected enormous breaches in the ramparts 
from Port Maillot to Auteuil. The St. Cloud gate 
was battered down, and later the gate of Mon- 
trouge. The following day, the 21st., the Govern- 
ment troops marched into the city through the 
above mentioned openings, the Paris troops having 
abandoned the ramparts. By the 22d, the Govern- 
ment troops occupied three-fourths of the city. 
The greatest confusion reigned in Paris. Dense 
clouds of smoke hung over it, and cannon and 
musketry firing were incessant. The Prussians 
refused to give the slightest aid to deserters from 
the Commune, turning back all who sought safety 
within their lines. On this day eighty thousand 
troops entered the city, charging the barricades 
and capturing the Commune troops wherever found. 
M. Thiers, in an address to the Assembly, an- 
nounced that the Government was determined to 
visit with rigorous punishment the most criminal of 
the insurgents. A bill has already passed the 
Assembly to restore the column in the Place 
Vendome, destroyed by the reds, and surmeunt it 
with a statue of France. Tuesday, the 23d, was 


signalized by the capture of Montmartre, the 
original stronghold of the insurgents. The de- 
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moniac madness of the Commune and its followers 
seemed to culminate on the 24th, as shown b 
their firing three of the finest and most costly 
specimens of architecture in the city: the Tuilleries, 
the Louvre, and the Hotel de Ville. On that day, 
too, ragéd the most bloody and relentless warfare 
between the opposing forces. 


LATER. 


A considerable portion of the Louvre has been 
saved, and most of the precious works of art are 
safe in the vaults. Several leaders of the Com- 
mune have been tried by a drum-head court-mar- 
tial, and shot. It is reported that Archbishop 
Darboy and nearly fifty priests were murdered at 
the Mazas prison, on the night of the 26th. M. 
Thiers in an official circular to the Provinces, 
issued the 25th, states that “the Palais Quai d’ 
Orsay, one of the finest public buildings in the 
city, is wholly destroyed; that twelve thousand 
prisoners have been captured; that the streets 
are strewn with corpses; that the troops have 
behaved admirably ; and that tranquillity will soon 
be restored. 

The latest dispatches state that the nights of the 
25th and 26th were the most awful ever witnessed 
in that city: smoke, fire and slaughter prevailed. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Fight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 


Descrip- 





“MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 

Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WaLLINGrorD ComMuNITY, 

Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the E-nd of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noves. 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Price, 25 


History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, 
Price $3.00. 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. Svo. 

London, Trubner & Co. 
The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 

for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 


edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 


Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual [nter- 


course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 
Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 


$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) bv mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,”’ ‘* Spirit- 
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